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have met death at the same time (Acts 12:2). John's name was sup- 
pressed because of a legend that he still lived in Ephesus. According 
to this theory, the John mentioned by Papias cannot be the son of Zebedee, 
but was John Mark, who had become one of the "pillars" of the church 
at Jerusalem (Gal. 2:9), but did not accompany Paul and Barnabas on 
the first missionary journey, as erroneously reported in the book of Acts. 
The gospel, the epistles, and the Apocalypse were not written by the son 
of Zebedee, but a hundred years after his death, by some unknown person, 
who, though elsewhere skilfully disguising it, once disclosed his hand, in 
the last chapter of the fourth gospel, and there, in correcting the false 
interpretation that the son of Zebedee should not die, really indicates 
that John is already dead and enjoys only the life which an immortal 
spirit has. Of this whole essay one may say that it is interesting and 
evinces learning, but is not convincing. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School, 
Lewiston, Me. 



SOME OTHER BOOKS ON JESUS AND THE GOSPELS 

M. Jacquier's history of the synoptic gospels, 1 while offering no new 
theory and working out no new solution of the problems which are per- 
plexing scholars, is an admirable review of the gospels themselves from 
the modern literary point of view, and of the criticism to which they have 
been subjected. After giving the meaning and use of the term "gospel," 
and the testimony of antiquity to the existence and relation of our present 
synoptics, M. Jacquier discusses the contents and characteristics of the 
oral gospel, analyzes critically and comparatively the three written gospels 
as we now have them, then describes the theories of their origin which 
have been advanced, and finally deals with each gospel in detail, its lan- 
guage, date, place of composition, author, readers, teachings, and history. 
For his own conclusions he maintains that at the basis of the synoptics 
is an oral gospel, or catechism, in Aramaic, which became written in 
many forms, more or less complete; that Matthew's logia and Mark's 
fuller narrative were the main sources of both Matthew's and Luke's 
gospels, as we now have them, but were supplemented by other apostolic 
narratives, oral as well as written. Our Greek Matthew he would date 
before 70 A. D., Mark between 64 and 67 A. D., and Luke in the decade 
60 to 70 A. D. 

1 Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tome second: Les evangiles synop- 
tiques. Par E. Jacquier. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xii + 511 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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In his life of Jesus 2 Dr. Furrer allows no miracle; God is revealed 
by his changelessness ; the immaculate conception, the form in which the 
temptations are described, are orientalisms; the resurrection was not of 
a physical body, but was declared because his followers entered upon a 
conviction of his spiritual immortality; miracles of healing were wrought 
by personal influence; miracles upon nature are explained away — the 
sea became opportunely calm, the five thousand were fed because, at 
his gracious suggestion, those who had brought lunches in concealment 
produced them and shared with others. • But Jesus was a manifestation 
of sympathy and love; he was conscious of God's nearness; he imparted 
this consciousness to others. The greatness of his mission was not so 
much in his teaching as in himself; he rested in God; he brought joy 
among men. A recurring comparison between the teachings of Christ 
and the tenets of Buddhism and Mohammedanism, familiarity with the 
Holy Land, a graphic, simple style, and a devout sympathy with the scenes 
and events described, render this story of Jesus of value. 

In Professor Briggs's The Ethical Teaching of Jesus* may be found 
the same patient and scholarly grouping of data, and the same independence 
of judgment, which characterize the author's other works. For conclu- 
sions of criticism, both literary and historical, this book rests upon and 
naturally follows his New Light on the Life of Jesus. There is little attempt 
to apply the teaching of Jesus to modern conditions, or to interpret it in 
the terms of life today. It is essentially an essay in biblical theology, 
and undertakes to disclose distinctively what Jesus in his day taught the 
people concerning duty. The schoolman's dicta of two codes of teaching, 
one for the clergy and another for the laity, the "counsels" and the "pre- 
cepts" of primitive monasticism, while unmentioned distinctly by name, 
are yet allowed in the chapter "Counsels on Perfection." But the inner 
secret, the principle of all of Jesus' life and teaching, Dr. Briggs finds in 
what he terms "holy love." 

"The all-sufficiency of inner life," according to Dr. Crooker,* describes 
the essential and distinguishing elements of the new order of manhood 
which Jesus exemplified in his personality. No claim of being deity, no 
merit as organizer, no theory of an atonement, no body of sayings or 

2 Das Leben Jesu Christi. Von Konrad Furrer. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. viii + 
262 pages. M. 3. 

3 The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: 
Scribner, 1904. xi + 293 pages. $1.50 net. 

*The Supremacy oj Jesus. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1904. 186 pages. $0.80. 
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doctrines give Jesus his pre-eminence; he himself was more than all he 
did or said, or than can be said about him. When historical criticism 
has adjusted the facts of his life to simpler proportions, eliminated some 
incidents, some utterances, he but appears the more conspicuous in his 
esential character and mission; we can appreciate him better, but we 
must appreciate him anew. He was the master of inner life, which makes 
the soul a kingdom of peace, the home a paradise, the neighborhood a 
sanctuary, and the whole universe an embodied smile of God. Jesus 
saved people by leading them along a new path of life. He taught with 
authority because he spoke out of his own experience directly to the hearts 
of his hearers, and revealed an experience in which he had laid hold of 
the primary and essential facts and laws of the spiritual life. The author's 
theological dogmas are not disguised, but above them and beyond them 
he describes a greatness which his own phrases do not adequately 
explain, just as Martineau and Channing outlined more than their colors 
portrayed. 

These books illustrate what many other facts prove, that serious students 
of the life of Jesus are far from being at one in their estimate of him. In 
many lands, in many hands, the work goes forward. But the final life 
of Jesus has not yet been written. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 
Cobb Divinity School, 
Lewiston, Me. 

Professor Meyer has given in this books the results of a learned and 
able examination of the various reports which have been preserved of 
the appearances of Jesus to his friends and disciples after his crucifixion 
and burial, and a reverent and courageous discussion of the nature and 
value of the evidence contained in these reports. He holds that the report 
contained in the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians is the most trust- 
worthy account, and must be the criterion by which the other accounts 
are tested and corrected. 

The six cases which Paul enumerates in this paragraph (i Cor. 15:5-8) 
include all the appearances of the risen Lord which were known to him 
or regarded by him as worthy of confidence. The stories of Jesus' appear- 
ance to one or more women and to the two disciples in their walk to Emmaus 
were either unknown to Paul, and must, therefore, have been later develop- 
ments, or they were rejected by him. The apostle does not indicate the 

s Die Aujerstehung Chrisii: Die Berichte vher Auferstehung, Himmelfahrt unci 
Pfingsten, ihre Entstehung, ihr geschichtlicher Hintergrund und ihre religiose Bedeu- 
lung. Von D. Arnold Meyer. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. vii+368 pages. M. 3. 
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times at which Jesus appeared to these individuals or groups, or the periods 
which separated them one from another. It is certain, however, that 
months, if not years, had passed before Paul was himself granted a vision 
of the Lord; and, as the majority of the five hundred were still living 
when Paul wrote the epistle, in 58 A. D., it is not probable that the vision 
was granted them until some years after the crucifixion. Paul's vision 
of Jesus seems to have been in the form of a brilliant light from which 
a voice was heard. We cannot infer that the others were in precisely 
the same form, but it is reasonable to suppose that the objective reality 
was much the same in each case, and, therefore, that the word "vision" 
properly describes each appearance. Moreover, Paul's conception, as 
he defines it in this chapter, of the body of the risen Lord, and of the bodies 
of his saints when they shall arise, forbade his belief in the resurrection 
and appearance of a material body. It is not, therefore, due to an over- 
sight that he makes no reference to an empty grave, for that would have 
been to him of no significance in proving the fact of the resurrection. 
As "flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God," the disappearance 
of a fleshly body from a grave cannot prove the continued life of the spirit 
which once dwelt in it. 

When we turn to the gospels, we find the stories of the appearance of 
the risen Jesus somewhat increased in number and much embellished. 
We must reject as unhistorical accounts of Jesus' eating, being touched 
and handled, exhibiting his wounds, or walking with his disciples, or enter- 
ing into conversations with them. These features of the reports are due, 
in part, to the natural and inevitable growth of such stories which have 
been repeated many a time by ardent believers, and, in part, to the unwit- 
ting transfer to this period of events which belong to the days before the 
crucifixion. Further, some of the words attributed to Jesus in these 
interviews bear conclusive evidence of the later development of the doctrine 
and rites of the church. 

All the gospels, as they were written, contained reports of the appear- 
ances of Jesus. Mark's gospel has lost its conclusion, which contained 
such a report, but the substance of it seems to be preserved in the last 
chapter of Matthew. It may have been suppressed because it described 
one or more appearances in Galilee, but contained no reference to an 
appearance in Jerusalem. However that may be, the earliest accounts 
reported the first appearances in Galilee, as is indicated by Mark, 14:28, 
and 16:7. The fact that Jerusalem became the most important center 
in the development of the life of the church led to the transfer of these 
scenes to that city and its vicinity. 
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Professor Meyer concludes, from this examination of the reports, 
that Peter and James, the eleven disciples, some five hundred brethren, 
and all the apostles — viz., a considerable company of Christian mission- 
aries — as well as Paul himself, had experiences which they regarded as 
due to the presence and revelation to them of the risen Jesus. These 
experiences were so deep and genuine that they convinced the apostles 
that they were in communion with their living Lord, and transformed 
and redeemed their own souls and made them the zealous servants of 
Christ and the successful founders of the Christian church. But, so far 
as the nature of these appearances is concerned, they were purely experi- 
mental and subjective. Meyer rejects Keim's view that, while they 
were visions, they were occasioned by an objective reality, a truly risen 
and present Jesus. The visions, while they strengthened the faith of 
those who experienced them and of those to whom they were reported, 
were themselves simply the result of the faith which their previous life 
with Jesus had engendered. Peculiar physical, mental, and spiritual 
conditions, however, contributed to make them unusually sensitive to 
visionary impressions. James had been fasting, according to the gospel 
of the Hebrews; Peter was suffering from a wounded conscience and 
an overwhelming desire to see again the Master whom he had denied; 
the hope of the speedy establishment of the kingdom of God and the 
return of the Messiah, which Jesus had fostered, prepared his disciples 
to interpret any striking experience as due to the presence of their beloved 
and longed-for Lord. The author shows, from the biographies of many 
men and women, that such experiences are very common; that they are 
genuine, in the sense that those who see them believe that an objective 
reality produced the vision; that the persons who have seen such visions 
have often been among the most intelligent, sincere, and devoted of 
men; and that their visionary experiences have often been the decisive 
impulse to clearer views of truth and higher aims and more enthusiastic 
devotion. 

It would be a mistake to infer that the conclusion which Professor 
Meyer reaches is a mere negation. He believes that Jesus rose from the 
dead; but that resurrection did not involve the reanimation of his dead 
body, or the return of his human spirit to its old haunts. Christ arose 
in the hearts of his disciples and in the community of believers. He was 
so great, the impress of his life and words was so deep and mighty, that 
his death could but check for a moment the redeeming force which he 
had introduced into the souls of those who had loved him and into human 
society. 
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This, certainly, is not the traditional view of the resurrection of Christ; 
it will not, probably, commend itself to any considerable number of Chris- 
tian believers, but it is advocated, in this interesting book, by a man who 
reveals, on every page, not only much learning and superior reasoning 
power, but also that sincerity, humility, and devotion which are the best 
fruits and the clearest proofs of a genuine Christian faith. 

William H. Ryder. 
Andovf.r, Mass. 

In "The Doctrine of the Essential Deity of Jesus Christ" 6 we have 
two essays. The first deals with the terms "Son of God," "Son of Man," 
and "Christ," as they are used in the synoptic gospels; and the second is 
an application of the result obtained in the determination of the value of 
the atoning death of Christ. According to our author, these terms have 
primarily a metaphysical content and mean virtually the same thing, 
namely, a being of superworldly or divine nature or essence. This con- 
ception of Christ is necessary to account for his saving efficacy, since only 
a sinless being, of divine and uncreated nature, by suffering bodily and 
spiritual death, could atone for human sin. 

This work does not seem to me to possess any great value. The 
word-study is imperfect, and the result is scarcely in accord with the ripest 
scholarship of today; for, while the phrase "Son of God" is used to denote 
such a relation or relations as a son sustains to a father, it is just the one 
relation mentioned here — that of likeness in mode of existence — for which 
we have the least support in the gospels. Though the gospel-writers do 
not differentiate the ethical from the metaphysical as we do today, yet it 
is just our ethical relations of sonship that come nearest to their content. 
Too much is claimed for the much-debated phrase "Son of Man," which, 
while it has probably a messianic reference, is generally felt to express 
something of Jesus' consciousness of his relation to humanity. 

The admixture of the moral and spiritual interpretations of the atone- 
ment with the juristic enables Grass to escape the criticisms against Anselm 
only by lacking Anselm's clearness and logic. Retribution is held to be 
the primary element in the punishment of sin, and support is found for this 
in the feeling of guilt, which, though it is in a plane where abnormality is 
most probable, and therefore should be carefully examined with psycho- 
logical and philosophical insight, is nevertheless accepted in a naive man- 
ner without reflection, as if the guilt-feeling were infallible in itself. 

6 Zur Lehre von der wesenhoften Gottheit Jesu Christi. Von Karl Konrad Grass. 
Leipzig: Dorffing & Frank. 74 pages. M. 1.20. 
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A justification of the appeal to the legal realm is found in the fart that 
law is the expression of the ethical ideas of a nation, and so has its final 
basis in the conscience of the people. But if progress is the law of life, 
then the moral ideas will always be in advance of the laws, and, moreover, 
because of the very purpose of law, it can never be more than a clumsy 
approximation to justice. When we are assured that even if a man could 
"bring himself into perfect fellowship with God, and there abide in holy 
harmony both in disposition of will and conduct," God could not forgive 
his past sin without punishment that would fully equate the sin, we have — 
though the author denies this conclusion — the quantitative idea of punish- 
ment and the legalistic theory of the atonement. Moreover, it is only by 
illogical processes that the death of Christ can satisfy the demand for 
punishment of such sin; for since God cannot forgive the repentant one, 
the sinner himself must pay the penalty. Grass is very anxious to over- 
throw Ritschl; but had he studied carefully that theologian in his criticism 
of the doctrine of the atonement in the Middle Ages, he would have been 
better prepared for the task he set himself to do. 

W. C. Keirstead. 
Rockford, III. 

How did Jesus value the Old Testament Scriptures? For the past 
quarter of a century this has been a question of prime importance for New 
Testament scholars. To answer this question satisfactorily would carry 
with it the solution of a great many other problems. 

Dr. Macfarland in the volume before us 7 has devoted his attention 
principally to Jesus' quotations from, and allusions to, the prophets. In 
the investigation he employs the modern historical method of study, and 
assumes the results of modern critical scholarship. 

This determines to a great extent his order of procedure. In a brief 
introduction, he states the problem in hand and the probable sources 
underlying the synoptic gospels. He then proceeds to the discussion of 
the seven quotations from the prophets found in all three of the synoptists. 
Next he takes the two citations common to Mark and Matthew, then the one 
in Mark alone, and finally the remaining ones in Matthew, Luke, and John. 
Mark is thus taken to be the normative gospel. Under each quotation is 
given a literal translation of the Hebrew and Sepuagint versions of the 

7 Jesus and the Prophets: An Historical, Exegetical, and Interpretative Discus- 
sion of the Use oj Old Testament Prophecy by Jesus and o) his Attitude toward It. 
By Charles S. Macfarland. London and New York: Putnam, 1905. xvi+249 
pages. $1.50. 
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passage, together with a brief exegesis and interpretation of the same. 
With this is compared Jesus' use of the passage. 

As a result of the investigation, it is found that Mark is the original 
source of a large proportion of the twenty-one quotations from "The 
Prophets," and that, as a rule, the most original form appears in this 
gospel. 

In the gospel of John, among the numerous quotations from the Old 
Testament, only two seem to rest on genuine logia of Jesus, and both of 
these are from the Psalms. 

A large proportion of the quotations of Jesus are based on the Septua- 
gint. Probably none are directly from the Hebrew, though some are 
evidently Aramaic renderings. Jesus uses great freedom in abridging, con- 
densing, expanding, and combining. Several passages give evidence of being 
quotations from memory. Among the prophets Jesus chose largely from 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Daniel. With these he seemed to have a 
spiritual affinity. He used the prophetic language far more frequently 
than that of all other Scripture combined. According to the writer, Jesus 
at first set himself forth as a prophet and had no full consciousness of his 
messiahship. He did the work of a prophet before that of Messiah. Later 
Jesus discovered that he was more than a prophet, or at least revealed 
himself more than a prophet. One remarkable result of the study is the 
few quotations which Jesus applies to himself — in all only four. And in 
none of these does Jesus in any way whatever suggest that the passage 
had anything to do with him in its original meaning. His lot was not 
determined by what the prophets wrote. His teaching is founded on 
personal revelation rather than on prophecy. The gospel writers, after 
Jesus' death, in order to prove his messiahship, often laid emphasis on a 
literal fulfilment of prophecy. By fulfilment Jesus meant the same that 
he meant when he said he came to fulfil the law — i. e., in general purpose 
and central aim. Thus in his view of the Old Testament Jesus was no 
literalist or allegorist. He laid emphasis on the principle and intent of 
the Scripture. 

For the ground which it covers, Dr. Macfarland's book is without doubt 
the best popular work on the subject in English, and cannot fail to be 
helpful to all students of the Bible who prize exact knowledge. 

William R. Schoemakee. 
Menominee, Mich. 



